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Towards a Definition of Education 


By CARL H. HAMBURG 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Piaro agrees with Dewey that all thinking 
starts with a ‘‘ 
tion. What, in our case, is the situation out of 


’ 


provocation,’’ a problem-situa- 
which grows the demand for a definition of edu- 
cation? It is certainly not like asking for a 


” 


definition of ‘‘meson’’ where the problem-situ- 
ation is simply one of ignorance, or rather the 
The 


definition required will have to relieve this state 


discomfort attending this state of mind. 


of mind by stipulating the meaning assigned to 
the word. 
at stake, however, if there is a problem-situation 


When the meaning of education is 


at all, it is because in a sense we seem to know 
what it is—but so do other people. The some- 
what disconcerting result is that education turns 
out to mean different things to different people 
at different times and places. 

We thus start out with an abundance rather 
than a searcity of meanings, and the demand for 
a definition would appear to be directed not 
towards alleviating our ignorance with respect 


to a given term, but rather towards a reasoned 
decision with regard to the usage of ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ which will both clarify and account for 
its many actual meanings. 

If this be the problem-situation suggesting 
Shall we be 
Obviously, one could 


”? 


inquiry, how is it to be resolved? 
commonsensical about it? 
argue, it is people who give meanings to words. 
So, why not go back to the source, ask the ‘‘man 
in the street’’ and note the answers we will get ? 
The question is rhetorical. Polls cannot settle 
the issue, if only for the reason that they pose 
it by bringing up the great variety of ways in 
which people do think of ‘‘education.’’ The 
problem-situation remains, whether we button- 
hole individuals or whether we inquire statisti- 
cally into the distribution-curve of opinions held 
on education at a given place and time. 

Will we fare any better if, instead of address- 
ing our question to people at large, we limit our- 
selves to consulting only the ‘‘minds which 





count,’’ the poets, writers, and thinkers? Llere 
are some of the gems which we would collect 
from a perusal of their recorded opinions on the 
subject: (1) ‘‘ Educated men are superior to un- 
educated ones as the living are to the dead”’ 
(Aristotle). (2) 
through the regular gradations of a classical 
education and is not made a fool by it may con- 
sider himself as having had a very narrow 
escape’’ (Hazlitt). (3) ‘‘The things taught in 
schools and colleges are not an education but 
the means of education’’ (4) 
‘*Edueation is the leading of human souls to 
is best out of 


‘*Anyone who has_ passed 


(Emerson ).* 


what is best, and making what 
them; and these two objects are always attain- 
( Rus- 


able together, and by the same means’”’ 


kin).4 (5) ‘‘Every man who rises above the 
common level has received two educations; the 
first from his teachers; the second, more per- 
sonal and important, from himself’’ (Gibbons).° 
(6) ‘‘Education is an admirable thing, but it is 
well to remember from time to time that nothing 
that is worth knowing can be taught’’ (Wilde).° 

Moving from one ‘‘definition’’ to another, one 
realizes that none defines their common referent. 
Instead, we are given so many apercus, partial 
evaluations of one type of education over an- 
other, eulogizing, qualifying, or condemning 
their respective benefits or shortcomings. 

At this point one may be ready to turn the 
matter over to the philosopher as the specialist in 
‘matters general.’’ One ought to be clear, how- 
ever, as to what kind of contribution one may 
reasonably expect from him. There are, after 
all, other professionals engaged in inquiries that 
are relevant to education, scientific inquiries, 
rather than philosophical ones, which have to 
do with the examinations of conditions under 
which education takes place as a matter of fact. 
Surely, whatever one can find out about the 
actual or optimal manner in which animals and 
humans ‘‘learn’’ cannot fail to bear on one’s 
conception of the techniques by which educa- 
tion can be furthered. The philosopher cannot 
aim to compete with the great wealth of bio- 


logical, psychological, and sociological contribu- 


1 Quoted in Diogenes Laertius’ ‘‘Lives of the Philoso- 
phers.’ 

2‘*The Ignorance of the Learned’’; 

8“ Journal,’’ July 15, 1831. 

4‘*Stones of Venice.’’ 

5 “* Memoirs. ’’ 

6‘‘The Critic as Artist.’’ 


1821. 


tions to an understanding of the conditions, 
contexts, and consequences of education. His 
surely cannot be the task of supplying us with 
additional or divergent data regarding the ob- 
jectives of educational systems in different so- 
cieties, their connection with, influence and de- 
pendence upon, other social phenomena, the 
agents (institutions), the subject matter, and 
the recipients of education in given historical 
situations. On the other hand, his own contri- 
bution, however much it may surpass in gener- 
ality the statements of the scientists, must, like 
any good hypothesis, at best account for and at 
least be compatible with their actual findings. 

but where is our hypothesis to come from? 
We shall turn, in a tentative spirit, to ‘‘the su- 
preme authority’’ in matters of English usage, 
Webster’s ‘‘Collegiate Dictionary.’’ Here we 
are offered two definitions: (1) ‘‘ Act or process 
of educating.’’ (2) ‘‘Discipline of mind or 
character through study or instruction.’’ The 
first version, employing the word to be defined 
to do the defining, is clearly less than satisfae- 
tory. The second one seems more plausible. We 
therefore proceed to test its comprehensiveness. 
Does it cover all the instances of what is re- 
ferred to by ‘‘education’’? Note the advantage 


ee ” 


of the (inconclusively disjunctive) word ‘‘or 


character’? which 


between ‘‘mind’’ and ‘ ob- 
both Emerson’s and Wilde’s criticisms 
of a partial or one-sided kind of education. The 


‘‘instruction or study’’ covers both 


viates 


expression 
institutionalized and self-education as means to 
a ‘‘discipline’’ of both mind and character. 
Ilowever, since there is a perfectly good sense 
in which we speak of ‘‘physical education,’’ we 
shall have to add the ‘‘body’’ to ‘‘mind’’ and 
‘‘character’’ as what can become the object of 
** disciplining.’ 

Following Webster, education would now be 
defined as whatever, through instruction or 
study, disciplines mind, body, or character. 
Superficially, this would seem to correspond to 
the well-known tri-partite division into intel- 
lectual, physical, and moral education. In our 
tentatively adopted definition, however, ‘‘mind’’ 
must surely be taken to cover more than ‘‘in- 
tellect.’’ Instruction and study, applied to 
‘*minds,’’ clearly includes also the arts, litera- 
ture, and religion, and, therefore, must refer to 
the senses, emotions, imaginations, insights, and 
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understandings in a variety of meanings not 
strictly denoted by the term ‘‘intellect.’’ 

With the above proviso, the proposal that 
‘‘education’’ refers to mind, body, or character 
may be considered to be of sufficient range. 
The question remains whether study and in- 
struction, as applied to them, must be of the 
the title 


All depends here upon what 


nature of a ‘‘discipline’’ to warrant 
of ‘‘education.’’ 
If taken in such of 


is meant by ‘‘discipline.’’ 


its narrower senses as ‘‘control’’ or ‘‘enforce- 
ment,’’ then to hold that no amount of instruc- 
tion or study is to be an education unless it 
‘‘disciplines’’ mind, body, or character would 
be to erect falsely a valid criterion for some 
education into a defining condition for all edu- 
cation. There is, however, a more generous 
meaning of ‘‘discipline’’ listed by Webster’s ac- 
cording to which it means nothing else than 
‘‘teaching.’’ If taken in this meaning, educa- 
tion would now be defined as ‘‘the teaching of 
mind, body, or character through instruction or 
study.”’ 

Could it 


aceount, e.g., for the plausible contention that 


Will this definition do as it stands? 


‘‘experience is the greatest teacher,’’ that ‘*we 


’ and its oft-quoted ‘‘school of 


learn from life’ 
hard knocks’’? 


those processes of generalization and evaluation, 


Must we not also aceount for 


occasioned by actual life-situations other than 
instruction or study, which also discipline or 
teach those of whom it is said that they have 
life? Neither 
tion’’ nor ‘‘study”’ neatly designate the kind of 


‘ 


been ‘‘students’’ of “instrue- 


cumulative and yet unsystematic teaching which 


, 


‘life’? and ‘‘experience’’ are credited with of- 
fering us, and not exactly free of charge at that. 
Thus, besides the instruction we receive from 
others and the study we devote either to other 
people’s experiences, as articulated in their pro- 
ductions, or to our own experiences, there is 
much that is taught us in the most concrete 
manner by sheer example, by the exemplifica- 
tion of attitudes and ideas in an impressive per- 
sonality which need neither instruct us nor be- 
eome an object of deliberate study on our part. 
To allow for this significant means of acquiring 
an education, we let our proposed definition now 
read as follows: ‘‘Education: the teaching of 
mind, body, and character through instruction, 
study, or example.’’ 
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In point of comprehensiveness, the definition 
now seems sufficiently inclusive. The difference 
between self- and institutional edueation would 
be clarified in that the first excludes (Lhe element 
of instruction while the other depends upon it. 


‘ ’ 


Again, within ‘‘self-education,’’ character-edu- 
cation, achieved by following guiding examples 
as well as by studying ‘‘life in the raw,’’ is dis- 
tinguishable from self-education affecting the 
‘‘mind’’ via the self-study of books. Within 
the other hand, 


physical education is separated from all other 


‘‘institutional education,’’ on 


education which, via instruction, study, or exam- 
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ple, refers, beyond the body, to both mind and 
character. But while covering a great deal, the 
shortcoming of the above definition consists in 
that it does not even suggest any principles of 
organization within the branch of ‘‘ institutional 
education’’ beyond declaring that it may con- 
cern either the body or the mind or character. 
Lacking criteria for differentiating the various 
subject matters of education, it is framed exclu- 
sively in terms of methods (instruction, study, 
(mind, body, char- 


example) and objectives 


acter). Still, the definition does account for all 
instances of what is called ‘‘education’’ and thus 
it makes for proper identification, which is cer- 
tainiy a significant purpose of any definition. 
Note, however, how this definition can be further 
sharpened. Instruction, study, and example 
clearly exhaust the instrumentalities of teach- 
ing. Also, mind, body, and character exhaust 
just as neatly what is usually meant by a human 
being or, at least, those aspects of such a being as 
are taken to be teachable. In consequence, the 
substance of our definition could simply read 
that ‘‘education is the teaching of human be- 
ings.’’ The advantage of this reduced version is 
that, by equating ‘‘education’’ with ‘‘teaching,’’ 
it now becomes amenable to a type of interpre- 
tation which will cure the shortcomings noted 
with our modified Webster definition. 
Teaching, as a process, may be said to go on 
between two parties with respect to a common 
There are those who teach, 


point of reference. 
those who are being taught, and that which is 
being taught. If we designate all that is being 
taught as the manifold ‘‘subject matter’’ (val- 
ues) that are knowable or experienceable within 
a given culture, then teaching occurs as a process 
whereby those who are aquainted with that sub- 
ject matter transmit it to those who are not. By 
this process the latter are led up to, ‘‘educated”’ 
to, or possibly beyond, the level of the former. 
If this way of putting the matter is accepted, a 
considerably richer classification of educational 
forms becomes possible. Our earlier distinction 
between self- and institutional 
reduces to a distinction between different pos- 
sible transmitters of subject matter In eduea- 
tional institutions, these transmitters are the 


education now 


professional teachers. In so-called self-educa- 
tion transmission occurs by way of exemplary 
popular text- 


personalities, introductory or 


100 


books, magazines, newspapers, radio, the movies, 
or television. Furthermore, as regards the pro- 
fessional transmitters, we can now account for 
the various forms which educating in schools 
may take by considering the different types of 
subject matter or values which they transmit. 
That it is possible in this manner to distinguish 
elementary education from vocational education 


»? 


and both from a ‘‘liberal education’’ is too ob- 
vious to require elaboration. 

I suggest, therefore, that the most general fea- 
ture of anything, if it is to be an instance of edu- 
cation (whether for life or for a job, for democ- 
racy or for the revolution), is expressed by the 
formula: ‘‘Education is the process through 
which those who hold certain values transmit 
them to others who are ready (1.e., capable and 


, 


willing) to receive them.’’ In a derived sense 
education is the product of such a process. 

This formulation of the educational process 
has the further merit of being given in terms 
which make contact with inquiries as have been 
directed towards the elucidation of the psycho- 
logical nature of the learning process, towards 
establishing religious, social, or ethical warrants 
for the selection of values transmitted, and to- 
wards the psychological and sociological fac- 
tors that bear upon the meaning of, and prepa- 
ration for, that ‘‘readiness’’ without which there 
is no effective education of the recipients of a 
cultural heritage. 
here, does not refer to the values of the subject 
matter of education directly, but rather to the 
conventional symbolic media through which each 
learner has to recognize and appreciate them for 
himself. Values, to be sure, cannot be trans- 
mitted like books, pictures, or other objects. 
What can, and must, be transmitted, however, 
are the diverse languages of the sciences, the 


‘‘Transmission,’’ as used 


arts, the religions, and philosophies which, under 
the 
the 
one has to discover for himself even though no 
one ean discover them all by himself. The trans- 


appropriate learning conditions, touch off 
realization of value-dimensions which each 


mission-concept can serve, accordingly, to stress 
the social and cultural determinants of the edu- 
cative process with regard to: (a) the context of 
the learning situation; (b) the stage or extent 
of the available learning material; and (c) its 
function for the integration of the individual 
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within given schemes of cognitive and emotive 
orientation. 

Indirect support for our definitory approach 
to education appears to come from cultural an- 
thropologists and psychologists, who suggest that 
culture itself is definable as the ciass of all items 
that can be learned by some individuals from 


others for use or enjoyment. A sufficient condi- 


‘ 


tion for anything to be a ‘‘culture-item,’’ it has 


been asserted, is to be a ‘‘learned’’ item.” There 
are good reasons, however, for questioning the 
prevalent assumption that every instance of 
learned behavior is also an instance of culturally 
relevant behavior. It would be safer to say that 
behavior is ‘‘cultural,’’? not simply because it 
figures us the outcome of a social act of teaching 
and learning, but only if it can also be related to: 

a. the comprehension (rational or imaginative) of the 
meanings articulated within the educational values 
of a given scheme (symbolie culture) ; 

. the internalization (emotion learning) of the value- 
selection specified by a. (personal culture) ; 

», the acquisition of the policies and techniques, ab- 
stract and manipulatory, required to assure con- 
tinued realization of a. in b. (material culture). 
The upshot of these remarks for the purpose 

of clarifying our definitory attempt should be 

clear. If educative processes are understood as 
transmissive ones and if, furthermore, all value- 
transmission is circumscribed by the value-selee- 
tion which constitutes a given cultural system, 
then the criteria which govern this selection can- 
not themselves be governed by this selection. 
This means that the criteria which determine 
the inescapable selectiveness of all value-schemes 
can either themselves not become subject to edu- 
cational transmission, or, if they can be trans- 
mitted, then only in contrast to alternative 
yalue-schemes. From this it would follow that 
unless a value-scheme permits the transmission 
of aiternative value-schemes (against which its 
own criteria of 
it cannot be certified either as ‘‘rational’’ with 


value-selection can be assessed), 


respect to its own commitments or as capable of 
growth under the pressure of new insights or 
situations. 

Are there any other considerations to recom- 
mend our proposed definition of education as 


«é 


the process ‘‘through which those who hold cer- 


tain values transmit them to others who are 


7 By O. K. Moore, e.g., in his ‘‘ Nominal Definitions of 
Culture,’’ Philosophy of Science, XIX, 245. 
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Would its adoption 
facilitate the resolution of preblems that have 


ready to receive them’’? 
arisen in connection with education? In sup- 
port of my belief that it does, I shall consider 
an issue that has frequently been raised: How 
should education be organized in a democratic 


‘ 


society? Must we give up the ‘‘method of au- 


thority’’ in order to replace it with ‘‘ progres- 
sive education,’’ or are both to be eclipsed in 
favor of a tutored and co-operative reading of 
the ‘‘great books’’? 

[ now turn to consider what, if any, clarifica- 
tion could be forthcoming by employing the 
terms of our definition. The current controversy 
about the merits of traditional, progressive, and 
‘‘ereat books’’ schools of thought loses much of 
its enlightening heat if, instead of considering 
either one or the other as TILE method par ex- 
cellenee, one recognizes the adequacy of each 
with respect to what are readily distinguishable 
types of transmissable values, namely formal sei- 
ences, experimental sciences, and the humanities. 
One may hold, accordingly, that the method of 
authority is essentially sound with respect to the 
formal aspects of all disciplines and to all disci- 
plines which are so exclusively formal as the 
syntactical systems of logic and mathematics. 
Recognition of this point need not blind one, 
however, to appreciate properly the procedures 
recommended by advocates of Progressive edu- 
cation as particularly fruitful with respect to 
all those areas of learning which involve active 
orientation in the empirical contexts of things 
and persons, 2.é., in all the experimental sciences, 
Finally, the ‘‘great books’’ may well be recog- 
nized as an indispensable approach to what, as 
art, literature, history, religion, and speculative 
thought, makes up what is collectively referred 
to as ‘‘the Humanities.’’ 

To make sense, the lines should not be drawn 
too fast. 
‘education by 


To say that the method of progressive 
manipulation’’ suits primarily 
the subject matter of experimental knowing, 
while, in all important respects, there would 
seem to be no place for it in the learning of the 
rules that make up the vocabulary and the gram- 
mar of deductive (formal) systems; to say that 
neither the method of authority nor that of ex 
perimentation can take the place of direct ae- 
identification by 


101 


quaintance and imaginative 





which we gain insights into the life-perspectives 
that are open to those who are ready for the 
great books and symphonies and pictures; to 
say all that is not to deny that, within most sub- 
ject matters transmitted by education, there is 
much actual overlapping. Thus, imagination 
has functions not only in art and literature, but 
also in science and mathematics; elements of 
formal knowledge enter the experimental sci- 
The 


important fact here is not that one succeeds in 


ences as significantly as the humanities. 


neatly matching any one of the broadly sketched 
methods to one, and only one, type of subject 


matter. What.does matter, however, is the reali- 
zation that it is not one method above all others 
which, in the transmission of all types of educa- 
tional values, is the most successful one. Rather 
is each of them, alone or in combination, more 
suitable than any of the others for the teaching 
of specifically different types of subject matter 

A definition of education has now been pro- 
posed and tested with respect to both scope and 
clarification for the sake of which it was sought 
in the first place. Its usefulness will 
hanced to the extent that it may prove helpful 
in contexts other than those considered. 


be en- 


SHORTER PAPE! 


The Case Method of Teaching 


By FRANK P. FITZSIMONS 
Brooklyn College 


Tne method of teaching in the upper classes 
of high schools and colleges ought to be thor- 
oughly re-examined and the more realistic ap- 
proach of the case method of teaching should 
be considered for its presentation and for its 
The 
method of teaching has its basis in a situation 


value in analyzing subject matter. case 
or a series of situations to the end of formulat- 
ing a principle for action. 

This well-tempered, objective, mature, and 
inductive the law 
school of Harvard University in 1869-70 by 


method was introduced in 


Christopher C. Langdell. It was called the ‘‘case 


method.’’ This ‘‘new method’’ of instruction 
was ridiculed in the early days and contemptu- 
ously referred to as ‘‘ Kit’s freshman’? or ‘‘ Lang- 
’ The older members of the bar 

method would 


lawyers’’ unable to argue a legal question unless 


dell’s chickens.’ 
insisted that such make ‘‘case 


it was ‘‘on all fours’’ with the case as studied. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 


It displaced the old uni- 


The case 
method is bilateral. 
lateral lecture and textbook system of instruc- 
tion, and the student acquired a general view 
of the law through the pointed analyses of a 
classroom discussion. 

It may be assumed that the case method of-in- 
struction in the field of education will be thought 


102 


? 


Perhaps 
it is more likely that the case method for the 
field of education may bring about the secret of 


to develop ‘‘case classroom teachers.’ 


effective teaching in teaching teachers how to 
teach so that the rule of good teaching will be 


known: 


People must be taught as if you taught them not 


And things proposed as things forgot. 


Whether it is law, medicine, theology, or teach- 
ing, the persistent rule of procedure in the overt 
act of skillful teaching can be summarized in 
the following verse by an anonymous author: 


A student of knowledge with tact 
Absorbed many answers he lacked; 
Sut acquiring a job 
He said with a sob, 


“Tlow does one fit answer to fact.” 


This, then, is the problem in a situation known 
as a case and in this method also there may be 
an answer to the fact, or a summary answer to 
a number of facts. However, there is a severe 
discipline of mental acuity in finding the answer 
to the facts in the problem of a case. 

In this method, too, the mind of both teacher 
and student will become flexible and versatile 
seeking the ‘‘fitting’’ of the answer to the fact, 
Such 


even though it may be a ‘‘case answer.’’ 
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procedure also may be beneficial mentally if the 


ease inference solution is hammered out from 
the facts at hand. 

No clearer presentation of the case method of 
teaching can be found than in the legal educa- 
tion analysis of the American Bar Association 
in 1594 and reprinted in 28 Am. L. Rev. 709: 


1. That law, like other applied sciences, should be 
studied in its application, if one is to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge thereof. 2. That this is entirely fcas- 
ible for the reason that while the adjudged cases are 
numerous the principles controlling them are com 
paratively few. 3. That it is by the study of cases 
that one is to acquire the power of legal reasoning, 
discrimination and Judgment, qualities indispensable 
4, That the study of cases 


best develops the power to analyze and to state clearly 


to the practising lawyer. 


and concisely a complicated state of facts, a power 
which, in no small degree, distinguished the good for 
the poor and indifferent lawyer. 5, That the system 


because of the study of fundamental principles, 
avoids the danger of producing a mere case Jawyer, 
while it furnishes, because the principles are stud- 


ied in their 


application to facts, an effective pre- 
ventive of any tendency to mere academic learning. 
6. That the student, by the 


only follows the law in its growth and development 


study of the eases, not 


but thereby acquires the habit of legal thought, which 
can be acquired only by the study of eases, and which 
must be acquired by him either as a student, or after 
he has become a practitioner, if he is to attain any 
7. That it is the be 
to exciting and holding the interest of the student, 


success as a lawyer. st adapted 
and is, therefore, best adapted to making a lasting 
8. That it is a 


distinctly productive for individuality in 


impression upon his mind. method 
teaching 
and of a scientifie spirit of investigation, independ- 
ence, and self-reliance on the part of the student. 
If the ‘‘teacher’’ is substituted for 
lawyer, the value of the previous quotation for 
the field of education is evident. It will be noted 


that the case method of instruction rejects the 


word 


idea that the instructor anticipates the course of 
the discussion in the classroom and seeks to de- 
vise ways of guiding or leading students around 
to what a teacher or some other authority has 
decided are the most important aspects of the 
case. 

Usually, the guidance of a class discussion sets 
the wrong attitude or tone at the outset and 
takes from the student responsibility, because 
the student must learn to think for himself and 


to bear the responsibility for his conclusion. Be- 
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sides, many classes seem new to be a series of 
bilateral interchanges between the instructor 
and the individual student, and will not the 
case method of teaching give a most fitting de- 
sign of class instruction for a continuance of 
this pattern of student and teacher behavior? 
The case method of teaching should not be a 
Indeed, 
anyone can imitate a trick of class procedure to 
There is no technique 


mechanical routine or procedural trick. 


produce a desired result. 
of teaching which does not reflect one’s true self 
and any kind of synthetic word overlay without 
varied integral relation between the student and 
teacher is usually uncomfortable, ineffective, and 
ridiculous. 

It takes time and struggle to reach a stage 
of thinking to be ‘‘case method’’-minded and to 


attain faith and conviction in this sort of ap- 


proach to teaching. Surely, man must combat 
and persuade himself before he can combat and 
persuade others to take up this case method of 
teaching. It is not a sure-fire way of teaching, 
but it has the merit of confrontation of a prob- 
lematic situation seeking a solution that is not 
trivial, bizarre, but mature in proportion as it 
is reasonable 

In the case method of teaching procedure, it 
will be helpful to say: (1) (2) 
Do you see the problem? (3) What is it? (This 
diagnosis.’”) (4) Who will 
(5) What have you 


(6) Did you say what you meant to say? 


Read the case. 
is the situation ‘' 
start or open up the case? 
said? 
(7) Summarize your 
the 
Let us turn back to the initial ques- 


(Critical thinking here.) 


point of view. (8) Any comment from 
class? (9) 
tion of the case to frame the major issue. A 
lecturette from time to time on some aspect of 


method - per- 


the case is the only ‘‘tell them’ 
mitted in the case method. 

It is rewarding to develop a style of teaching 
which rather than to 
pound dicta which students are expected to ae- 


will be one’s own pro- 


cept with little or with no question. Of course, 
it is the main objective of all good teaching to 
but the 
bring about 


achieve student growth, teacher, too, 


must grow in order to student 


growth. Therefore, there is no better means of 
stimulating a teacher’s mental growth than to 
analyze case or situation data for presentation 
in the classroom with the aim of bringing about 
student and teacher growth in the solution of a 
case problem. 
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Then, too, another basic problem of education 
at the higher levels of high school and college 
is to develop the student capacity to deal with 
specific problems in this infinitely complex and 
continually changing society. No matter what 
method or technique the teachers use to accom- 
plish this purpose, the personal conviction of the 
method or technique value must be in evidence 
In a word, the teacher, skillful 
in the art of teaching, must adapt a method or 
technique in teaching a capacity to see specific 
problems clearly and to seek solutions with rea- 
sonable conclusions. 

There is really no stereotyped approach to 


to the student. 


each case problem in the teaching process. In 
the main, the student must learn to apply prin- 
ciples, rules, and theories by the test of relevance 
and the limits to attain ‘‘developed’’ generali- 
zations in a succinct summary for future think- 
It will be helpful to attach social implica- 
tions to such case solution generalization. This 
attitude of social reference should be inherent in 
It will 
give zest to pursue with insight solutions for 


ing. 


the case method of teaching at all times. 


action instead of merely considering subject mat- 
ter in its ‘‘vacuum’’ of intrinsic reasonability 
without social and civic reference. 

Classroom activity under the case method of 
teaching is primarily the student’s responsibility. 
The student’s attitude is most important in the 
case method. In fact, it is the essence of the 
whole approach in this method to note and, if 
possible, to correct the withdrawal of the student 
into silence or over-aggressiveness lest the case 
method itself becomes one of ‘‘casing’’ the in- 
structor rather than the problem at hand. Any 
such student attitude of dependence would block 
any real learning according to the sights of the 
case method of teaching. 

It is essential, therefore, to establish the proper 
classroom atmosphere with student rapport in 
the case method of teaching so as not to give the 
impression that the case method is merely a de- 
vice to give a ‘‘frame of attack’’ to the student 
for solving a problem buried in the facts as pre- 
Such approach would defeat the real 
purpose of the case method in developing the 
Hence, the teacher 


sented. 


student’s ability to think. 
must keep up his guard not to give a mere count- 
ing of the negative and positive points in a prob- 
lem with the clever word interplay of cause-and- 
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effect relation. Such procedure would create an 
either-or attitude for the student, and this would 
be ruinous to the ‘‘grays’’ in the spectrum of 
the black and white extremes of thinking, be- 
cause there are facts also in the ‘‘grays.’’ 
There is an infinite variety of material that 
can be adapted to the case method of teaching. 
Ilowever, the teacher may find it helpful to con- 
fine his thinking of subject matter by simply 
noting the interactions among his students as 
well as by appraising the behavior and verbal- 
ized expressions among the students as indica- 
tive of their attitudes, emotions, values, and 
opinions. Besides, the teacher, at the early stage 
of case method presentation, should be careful 
not to reveal his own viewpoints so as not to 
condition the student’s thinking with his advice 
or ar Teacher fre- 
quently are pressed by his questions to set the 
mode of class thinking in the beginning of the 
A good rule for the teacher would 


umentation. interests too 


I} 


case method. 
be to listen so as to get the student’s world of 
thought in accurate focus in order to use a ter- 
minal corrective summary as the solution of the 
case evolves according to the reactions of the 
class. 

Psychologists have pointed out that learning 
consists in making modifications in the way the 
individual perceives the world. It is the func- 
tion, therefore, of the teacher to seek out any 
conflict of point of view in the student’s mind; 
look for the pattern block of the student’s think- 
ing; focus on what preparatory knowledge the 
student has; and, finally, create an atmosphere 
of confidence that the problem can be solved. 

In the matter of semantics, in the case method 
of teaching a blackboard listing of the pivotal 
case words in order to focus attention on the 
facts of the case, these blackboard words can be 
The 
whole class should be considered as a social unit 


used to initiate the discussion of the case. 


in this work. 
as Aristotle pointed out over 2,000 years ago. 


Man is by nature a social animal 


This social emphasis may be considered the men- 
tal hygiene aspect of the case method of teach- 
ing which is a realistic down-to-earth method for 
participation in 


student social 


Certainly no person is free to 


encouraging 
group work. 
choose intelligently until he is sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to see the implications of his choice. 
Does the ease method of teaching not do this in 
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a very superior way by reason of the social ap- 
praisal of the case in the class discussion? 

By way of illustration of the case method of 
teaching, in conjunction with a situation in the 
area of method in education, the following case 
for analysis could be presented: 

In a second-grade class in elementary school, the 
teacher spoke of the circus which came to town, A 
large picture of a clown was placed in the classroom. 
The children used this picture as a basis for draw- 
ing. Different clothes were colored on the clown in 
the children’s drawing. At the 
children’s drawing, each child was asked to comment 


conclusion of the 


Then a class critic was selected 
better pictures from the group. 


on his own picture. 
to choose the five 
The pupil critic was asked by the teacher to give the 
reasons for selecting the five better drawings. The 
pupil critic mentioned that color, size, and evenness 
(this is really symmetry). . . 

The questions may be: (1) Is this class pro- 
cedure correct? (2) Is this procedure demo- 
cratic? (3) Should appraisal criteria be given 
to the pupil critic? (4) Should the class teacher 
further evaluate the pictures rejected by the 
pupil critic? 

The following principles from this procedure 
are: The selection of the class product should be 
made by the pupil critic rather than by the 


class teacher in order to set a standard by the 
class through a democratic procedure of one of 
the class group. The representative pupil-critic 
analysis could be used through a democratic 
selection as a basis of data for further teaching 
aad evaluation by the teacher in a subsequent 
lesson. 

The ease method of teaching may be intro- 
duced by posing a case or a fact situation, a 
problem or a difficulty in which there is an op- 
portunity for a teaching analysis; the tuning of 
questions to solve the problem proposed by the 
case; the training of students to ‘‘see’’ the im- 
plication of the problem; there should be a class 
atmosphere for give-and-take discussion with the 
final compilation of the principle or rule of be- 
havior in a reported solution from the delibera- 
tions of the whole class. 

Since many viewpoints in the case method of 
teaching are given and rejected with reasons, 
the residue from this procedure may be that 
‘truth will out’’ inevitably. In this, the whole 
method of the case study is an honest and chari- 
table attempt to appraise all sides of a problem 
in a pointed pursuit with a designed purpose of 
seeking a reasonable solution for the ‘‘case’’ of 
facts at hand. 


Neglected Half-Millennial 


By WILLIAM C. KORFMACHER 


Saint Louis University 


WHILE the year 1952 has properly seen wide 
observance of the 500th anniversary of Guten- 
berg’s Latin Bible, our present year of 1953 
bids well to pass without much attention to an 
event which reached its half-millennial anniver- 
sary on May 29. For it was on that day, 500 
years ago, that Constantinople fell to the Otto- 
man Turks. 

The event, of profouud significance in the con- 
temporary 15th century, is replete with mean- 
ing and provocative of reflection today, not only 
in the immediate consequences which the fall 
entailed, but in certain implications which it 
suggested. When the forces of Mahomet II, the 
Conqueror, son of Amurath, broke into ancient 
Eastern 


Constantinople on the Bosporus, the 


Roman Empire, of which the fallen city had 
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been the capital, was a dying nation, but yet a 
nation whose roots, Roman and Greek, reached 
back for 21 centuries. 

Constantinople, formerly Byzantium, 
originally founded in the earlier half of the 


was 
seventh century B.C. (660 B.C. is the conven- 
tional date) as a colony of the Greek city of 
Megara. Facing Chalcedon, another Megarian 
colony, it came in time to prove its inestimable 
worth for the rich commerce sailing from the 
Black Sea, favorable currents 
carrying vessels from that body of water di- 
The splendid 


for there were 


rectly into Byzantium’s port. 
harbor of the city, so well adapted to the needs 
of commerce and so prolific in fish, came to be 
known from these facts and from its shape as 


the ‘‘Golden Horn.’’ 
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Almost a full thousand years after its found- 
ing, Byzantium underwent a great change, for 
on May 11, 330 A.D., it was formally dedicated, 
the 
After the great Constantine, 


after rebuilding, as the new capital of 
Roman Empire. 
who saw the advantages of the site as a linking 
place between the eastern and western parts of 
the still vast Roman Empire and as a strategic 
point for the eastern and Danubian frontiers 
of the far-flung domain over which he ruled, 
the city was called Constantinople. 

To Constantine, the city of his own name was 
to provide for more efficient administration of 


domain. Yet before a century had 


“e 


a unified 
passed, his ‘‘new Rome’’ became an instrument 
for division, signified by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, who in 395 A.D. assigned the western 
portion of the realm to his younger son Honorius 
and the eastern portion to his elder son Arcadius. 
As time went on, Rome came more and more to 
stand for Latin culture and the West, while Con- 
stantinople symbolized Grecian culture and the 
East. Constantinople and its lands tended in- 
creasingly to withdraw themselves from their 
western associations—a fact seen most notably, 
of course, in the restiveness of Eastern Chris- 
tians as to the supremacy of the Roman pontiff 
them off 


Yet Constantinople survived by almost a thou 


and in the schisms which cut 


sand years the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West. 


orous 


Increasingly, to the newer and more vig- 
nations of western Europe, it came to 
stand for something remote, strange, mysterious, 
albeit still with the magic of that 
name ‘‘Roman,’’ which typified an ultimate per- 
fection and achievement in the political order. 
Further, though Constantine had rebuilt the city 
at a time when bilingualism, with facility in both 


associated 


Greek and Latin, was common among the edu- 
eated, Constantinople soon forgot the ties of the 
Latin language and became a Greek-speaking 
community. 

Its territories and political fortunes varied 
during the centuries with the caliber of its foes 
and of the successive monarchs who were its 
rulers. The sixth-century Justinian (527-565 
A.D.), with the aid of the capable general Beli- 
sarius, met with notable successes in a military 
way and marked his long reign with many other 
events of the 
“body of civil law,’’ the corpus turis civilis, was 


importance. Under him, rreat 
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published, He is also famous for having brought 
about the building of Hagia Sophia, the great 
Church of Holy Wisdom, which today, as a 
Mohammedan mosque, stands as the most dis- 
tinguished architectural survival of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. 

‘here was a later time, too, when during the 
Fourth Crusade the forces of the West captured 
Constantinople, and for an era a western dy- 
nasty, initiated by Baldwin of Flanders, ruled 
in the City of the Golden Horn from 1204 to 
126i. 
recaptured the city from the Latins, and his 
family held the throne for the fewer than 200 


In the latter year, Michael Palaeologus 


years which remained until the final loss of Con- 
stantinople to the growing power of the Otto- 
man forces. 

It is of no little sentimental interest that the 
last Greek emperor in Constantinople recalled 
the name of its distinguished establisher as the 
capital city of the Roman domain. For he was 
Constantine Palaeologus; he fought long and 
valiantly, aided by a group of Latins present 
in the city. But the Turkish forces were over- 
whelmingly powerful, and Mahomet I] stormed 
the city on the fateful 29th of May, 1453. 

The effect on 15th-century Europe was terri- 
fying. Gone was a city long thought of as in- 
vincible. Gone was an outpost of defense of 
Christendom against the infidel. And these and 
like reflections were all too true, tested in the 
judgment of the 500 years that have elapsed 
since the tragic events of that May of long ago. 
We customarily speak of Constantinople as hay- 
ing headed the ‘‘ Eastern’? Roman Empire. But 
we need to keep in mind that it was not ‘‘east- 
in the sense of a contrast the 
Rather, Constanti- 


ern’’ between 


occidental and the oriental. 


nople was the easternmost outpost of Western 


culture. Its traditions and language were all of 
the West; and its culture represented a third 
great stage, the ‘‘Byzantine,’’ of that wondrous 
enlightenment which in earlier times had been 
represented by the classical Greek and the Hel- 
lenistie phases, 

Its destiny had been to typify until the late 
day of its fall, in a living state, the ideal of po- 
litical permanence and legal solidarity that had 
been associated with the name of Rome. Again, 
it had stood as a symbol of civilization and re- 
finement, even though often decadent, amid the 
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swirling changes of the Near East. And it had 
been the custodian to keep and transmit great 
treasures from the rich trove of classical and 
Hellenistic Greek literature, the 
priceless manuscripts of that tradition a fune- 
tion parallel to that discharged by the zealously 


serving for 


laboring monks of the West in their role as copy- 
ists of Latin literary remains. 

Sut in addition to transmitting the records of 
the past, the scholars of Constantinople added 
original works of their own—commentaries on 
ancient writings, rich and varied ecclesiastical 
They 
served, too, as living links between the West and 


works, rhetoric, history, anecdotes, lexica. 
the great Greek past. The Council of Florence, 
for example, in 1439, though it had not, of 
course, been called for such a purpose, served to 
bring nearer together scholars of the East and 
the West. 


often thought of as stemming from the activities 


The so-called revival of learning, so 


of Greeks scattered over Europe as a result of 
the downfall of Constantinople in 1453, actually 
was well under way before that fateful date. 
The 


names of Manuel Chrysoloras, Gemistos 


Plethon, Bessarion, Theodorus Gaza, Georgius 


Trapezuntius, Argyropulos, and Demetrius 
Chaleondyles are all of Greeks who were in 
Europe prior to the fall. 

Yet that fall is a symbol, a portent and a 
sign, signifying that in due season an exceed- 
ingly rich store of Western culture, long locked 
in the East, was at length reunited with the 
stream of European thought. It is that synrbol 
which gives especial pertinence to reflection and 
pondering in this half-millennial anniversary of 
the Fall of the City of the Golden Horn 


bol of the fusion of Judaism, Greek, Roman cul- 


a syin- 


ture, and Christianity that make the culture in 
which we live. 

Notable, too, is the reversal of role played ‘by 
the Turkish conquerors who in 1453 stormed and 
seized the City of Constantine. Five hundred 
years ago they loomed as the greatest external 
peril to the security of Christendom, ‘Today, in 
a new realignment of world politics, they stand 
as a forward bastion of the West against the 


new threat that rumbles in the East. 


The Editorial Policy of School and Society 


The field of education boasts of a 


IT HAS BECOME TRADITIONAL for an incoming editor 
of ScHOOL AND SocIETY to present a statement of his 
editorial policy. In the issue of September 2, 1939, 
William Chandler Bagley declared himself in favor 
of emphasizing current educational news and develop 
ments “both at home and abroad,” important essays 
and addresses, and brief summaries of edueational 
research. The journal, he felt, must be “an unbiased, 
impersonal, disinterested medium for the dissemina- 
tion of information of interest to workers in the field 
of education,” and in no way “the mouthpiece or 
organ of any individual or group representing specifie 
educational theories, practices or interests.” 

His suecessor, I. L. Kandel, underscored this state- 
Hie pointed 
out that Scnoon aANp Society exists to serve all view- 


ment in his editorial of February 22, 1947. 


points in education and that the only eriteria which 
guide him in the selection of articles are the quality, 
interest, and readability of the contributions. “No 
article is rejected because of the educational philoso- 
phy it espouses.” 

The new editor sees no reason why this policy should 
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not be continued. 
very large number of periodical publications, most of 
them catering to specialized interests and points of 
view. It is good to have some journal which would 
provide common ground for all persons concerned 
with the problems of education. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
has been successful in the past years of its existence 
a source of information and opinion on 


throughout the 


in serving as 


the past and present of education 
world without grinding any particular pedagogical 
axe. It shall be the duty of the present editor to fur- 
ther this tradition and to help maintain the position 


one of the leading 


of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a journals 
serving the needs of the educational profession. 

As is well known, ScHooL anp Socimry is the pub- 
lication of the Society for the Advancement of Edu 
cation, Ine. Its editor is appointed by a board of 
seven trustees elected by the membership of the so 
There is nothing mysterious about becoming a 
that 1 


support the purposes of the society by subseribing to 


ciety. 


member: all necessary is the willingness to 


In order that the society might extend its 
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its organ. 





function beyond the publication of a journal, it is 
vital that its membership be increased. 

The new editorial administration is faced by a very 
serious financial situation. The frequency of the 
journal’s appearance has been recently curtailed to 
con- 


weeks. Educators who are 


vinced of the velue of ScHoo. AND Society ean en- 


once every two 
sure its future by encouraging their associates to join 
the membership of the Society for the Advancement 
of Education.—W. W. B. 


HARVARD GROWTH DATA ARE 
AVAILABLE AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


MICHIGAN STate CouLLEGE has announced the desig- 
nation of its Child Development Laboratory as the 
eurrent custodian of the original Harvard Growth 
Data and the Stuttgart, Germany, data collected by 
the Surgeon General’s Office under HICOG. 

The college intends to continue the plan of co-op- 
eration with other institutions, initiated at Harvard, 
and will provide desks, ecomptometers, and other facili- 
ties for authorized research personnel desiring to use 
these materials for either brief or prolonged periods. 

The Child Development Laboratory of the college 
extends an invitation for such usage, and, in addition, 
announces its readiness to co-operate with other insti- 
tutions by making available to its candidates its re- 
search material for doctoral dissertations. 

Teachers, administrators, and others interested in 
the longitudinal study of children are welcome at any 
time to visit Michigan State College and to observe a 
research program in action. Teachers of child de 
velopment in colleges and universities and teachers in 
the publie schools are particularly invited to spend 
several days working with the staff. Time for both 
laboratory and clinical experience will be provided so 
as to give a complete perspective of the potentialities 
to be found in child study. Full details of this visi- 
tation plan will be sent upon request. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 41st ANNUAL 
REPORT 


IMPROVEMENT in the quality of university teaching 
in the United States is one major goal of grants total- 
ing $5,021,005 announced in the 41st annual report of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The report 
states that 


The teacher, it should go without saying, is the central 
ingredient in any kind of education, and above all in lib- 
eral education. The world of higher education has some- 
times forgotten that it is subject to the same absurdly 
simple but inflexible rule which governs all pedagogy: 
A conviction that 
the teacher is a more important factor in education than 


good teaching requires good teachers. 


the curriculum is reflected in a series of grants made by 
the Corporation during the past year. 


Grants have been made as follows: $700,000 for a 
five-year program to raise the levels of teaching and 
scholarship in graduate study in the following univer- 
sities: Duke, Emory, North Carolina, Tulane, and 
Vanderbilt. <A grant of $50,000 was made to Prince- 
ton University to continue the Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship program. Grants of $72,000 each were al- 
lotted to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Chicago to 
provide “internships” for able young instructors from 
other universities. To promote knowledge of foreign 
areas and an increased supply of trained experts on 
these areas, grants totaling $876,500 went to Michi- 
gan, Yale, Northwestern, Tulane, Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton for programs on Japan, Southeast Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, South Asia, and the Near East. 
Other grants included: $238,000 for three years to 
the Council on Foreign Relations; $500,000 to the 
United College Fund; $618,325 to the field of social 
sciences; $150,000 to the Institute of International 
Education; and $75,000 toward other funds to the 
Social Science Research Council for a study of the 
effects of international exchanges on inidviduals in- 
volved; and $179,855 for activities under the British 
Dominions and Colonies Fund. 


‘Notes ad News... 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William W. Brickman, editor, ScHoo. aNp Soctery, 
and associate professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, appointed secretary, the Society for the Ad- 


vancement of Education, succeeding I. L. Kandel. 


Donald K. Anderson, director of public information 
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and university relations, University of Washington 
(Seattle 5), named dean of students. 

Melva Lind, dean of women, Miami University (Ox- 
ford, Ohio), appointed dean of students, Gustavus 
Adolphus College (St. Peter, Minn.). 

James F. Baker, associate professor of education, 
School of Education, Boston University, succeeds W. 
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Linwood Chase as director, the Harvard-Boston Uni- 
versity Extension Courses. 


Roy L. Wooldridge, former assistant professor of 
co-ordination, Northeastern University (Boston 15), 


named director, de partment ot co operative work. 


Helen Nahm, director, department of baccalaureate 
and higher degree programs, National League for 
Nursing (New York 16), sueceeds Julia Miller as 
NLN, director, Division of 


associate director, and 


Nursing Education. 


Stanley Ostrom, co-ordinator of child welfare ser- 
vices, Long Beach (Calif.) Publie Schools, named di- 
rector of test development, California Test Bureau 
(Los Angeles 28). Everett T. Calvert, editor in chief, 
American Book Company, also joining the bureau 
as the new editor in chief. 

Edmund S. Morgan and Hugh B. Killough appointed 
chairmen, succeeding respectively William F. Church 
and Philip Taft, departments of history and of eco- 
nomics, Brown University (Providence, R. I.). 


Among appointments at North Dakota Agricultural 
College (Fargo) are: Leo Hertel, chairman, depart- 
ment of Garth Nelson 
instructor in social science; and James O’Shay, in- 


modern languages; Jones, 


structor in speech. 


Richard M. Millard and George D. W. Berry ap- 
pointed respectively acting chairman, department of 
philosophy, and assistant professor of philosophy, 
Boston University. 

Major Raymond R. Hunter, supervisor of physical 
education and recreation, Division of Health 
Physical Education, New York State Education De- 
partment, appointed co-ordinator of civil defense in 


and 


the schools to sueceed John H. Moehle, who resigned 
to become supervising principal, Onteora Central 
School, Ulster County (N. Y.). 


Robert R. Dockson, economist for the Bank of 
America, named head, department of marketing, 
School of Commerce, University of Southern Califor 
nia (Los Angeles 7). 


The Reverend Charles V. Preisinger, S.M., head, 
department of speech, University of Dayton (Ohio), 
appointed professor of speech and history. Additional 
appointments the 
Reverend Edmund Rhodes, S.M. (philosophy); and 
assistant professors, Edward W. Harkenreider (phi- 


include: associate professor, 


losophy) and Elizabeth Payne (home economics). 


Gale Jensen, John Pfitsch, and Irwin Simone ad- 
vanced in rank respectively to professorship of edu 
cation, associate professorship of physical education, 


and assistant professorship of physical education, 
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Grinnell (lowa) College. Professor Jensen also as- 


suming duties as director of teacher education. 


Hubertus J. van Mook, head, public administration 
division, Technical Assistance Administration, United 
Nations, appointed visiting professor of comparative 
and Public Ad 


administration, School of Business 


ministration, Cornell University. 


Indiana University announces the following ap 
pointments: visiting professors, Ronald B. Levinson 
Nicholas 
Charles N. Cofer (education); and assistant profes 
Harold F, (education), Pauline A. 
O’ Melia Robert V. 


(Slavic studies). 


(philosophy), Poppe (linguistics), and 


sors, Brinegar 


(library science), and Daniels 


Luisa Banti, professor of Etruscology, University 
of Florence, Italy, named Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Lecturer in classical mythology and ancient art, Barn- 


ard College (academie year 1953-54). 


James J. Jelinek, associate professor of English, the 
University of Missouri, named associate professor of 


secondary education, Arizona State College (Tempe). 


Carolyn Zeleny, research worker for the Russell 
Sage Foundation and Yale University, appointed as- 
sociate professor of sociology, Wilson College (Cham 
bersburg, Pa.). 


Recent faculty promotions and appointments at 
Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) include: assoei- 
ate professors, Andrew Bryans (mathematics), Paul 
Langellier (French), and Philip Kitay (psychology) ; 
assistant professors, Clara Van de Wall (sociology), 
William Curry (English), Josephine Nichols (speech 
and drama), Paul Frisch (psychology), and Ruffie 
Lee Williams 
3arney Feldman (mathematics). 


(home economies); and instructor, 


John H. Martin, formerly instructor in English, 
University of Richmond (Va.), appointed assistant 
professor of English, Wilmington (Ohio) College. 


Peter P. Jonitis, formerly head, department of so- 
ciology and economies, Washington College (Chester- 
town, Md.), appointed assistant professor of sociol 
ogy, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine). 


Recent Deaths 


Henry Hallam Tweedy, 85, professor emeritus of 


practical theology, Divinity School, Yale University, 
September 11. 

José Antonio Presno, 77, president, Academy of 
Sciences, and professor, Havana University, Cuba, 
September 12. 


Colin Garfield Fink, 71, professor emeritus of chemi 


eal engineering, Columbia University, September 16. 
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Donald Holmes Wallace, 50, professor of economics 
and director of graduate study program, Woodrow 
Wilson School of Publie and International Affairs, 
Princeton University, September 19. 


Herbert L. Stewart, 71, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S., Canada, 
September 19. 


John B. Brandeberry, 59, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, the University of Toledo (Ohio), September 23. 


Archibald Wellington Taylor, 76, dean emeritus, 
School of 


York University, September 25. 
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Bright Children: A Guide for Parents. Pp. ix + 238. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16. 1953. — $3.50. 

& 

Everyman’s United Nations: A Ready Reference to the 
Structure Functions and Work of the United Nations 
and Its Related Agencies. Fourth Edition. Pp. vi¢ 
433. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1953, 
$1.50. 

e 

FERM, VERGILIUS (Editor). Puritan 
lected Writings of Jonathan Edwards. 
Illustrated. 
New York 18. 


Sage: Col 
Pp. xxvii + 640, 
Library Publishers, 8 West 40th Street, 
1953. $7.50. 
a 
HARGRAVE, CARRIE GUERPHAN. 
in Casablanca. Pp. 103. 
Press, New York 16. 1953. 


Jean and Tom 
Illustrated. Exposition 
$2.50. 

* 

‘*TInternational Conciliation: Issues Before the Eighth 
General Assembly.’’ Pamphlet No, 493. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Pp. 128. Co 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1953. 25 
cents, 

e 

KINSEY, ALFRED C., et al. Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female. Pp. xxx +842. Illustrated. W. B, 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Phila 
delphia 5, 1953. $8.00. 

& 

McNEILL, WILLIAM H. History Handbook of West 
ern Civilization Pp. xiii + 739. Illustrated. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1953. $4.50. 

e 

PROCTOR, GEORGE L. 
Pp. 224. Illustrated. 
10, 1953. = $3.00. 


The Young Traveler in Sweden. 
E. P. Dutton, Inc., New York 


‘Progress of Literacy in Various Countries: A Pre 
liminary Study of Available Census Data since 1900.’’ 
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Fundamental Education Monograph No. VI. Pp. 224. 
With 28 graphs. Unesco, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16¢. 
1953. $1.00. 

“ 

RADIN, PAUL. The World of Primitive Man. Pp. 
xi+370. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, 
New York 21. 1953. $5.00. 

e 

REID, ALEXANDER. 
Pp. 224. Illustrated. 
10, 1953. $3.00. 


The Young Traveler mm France. 
E. P. Dutton, Ine., New York 


SAENGER, GERHART. The Social Psychology of 
Prejudice: Achieving Intercultural Understanding and 
Cooperation in a Democracy. Pp. xv+304. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $4.00. 


THARP, LOUISE HALL. Until Victory: Horace Mann 
and Mary Peabcdy. Pp. xii+ 367. Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6. 1953. 
$5.00. 

& 

TREASE, GEOFFREY. The Young Traveler in Eng 
land and Wales. Pp. 223. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton, 
Inc., New York 10. 1953. $3.00. 


» 


‘*The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education.’’ 
Fundamental Education Monograph No. VIII. Pp. 
154. Uneseo, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e¢, 1953. 
$1.00. 

2 

VAN SOMEREN, LIESJE. 
Holland. Pp, 219. 
New York 10. 1953. 


The Young Traveler in 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton, Inc., 
$3.00. 
e 
M., AND IRVIN L. CHILD. 
Personality: A Cross-Cultural 
Yale University Press, New 
$5.00. 


WHITING, JOHN W. 
Child Training and 
Study. Pp. vi+353. 
Haven, Conn, 1953. 


WOOD, H. G. Terrot Reaveley Glover: A Biography. 
Pp. xii +233. Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
o7th Street, New York 22. 1953. $4.00. 





Other Books 
BOSSING, NELSON L. 
Pp. X11 + 558, 
1952. $4.75. 





Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 7. 


« 

Report of the Survey of the Pasadena City Schools: A 
Cooperate Study. 1951-1952. Pp. lxxii+ 939. The 
Pasadena Board of Education, 351 South Hudson 
Street, Pasadena 5, Calif. 1952. $8.50. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


prev, 
Secondary ry ‘ % 
Elementary ) 


College 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 








of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF _unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
o== 0 == 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








October 3, 1953 








Neu ! 
Curriculum in the 


Modern Elementary School 


by ROBERT H. BECK, Professor of the Hts- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, University 
of Minnesota; WALTER W. COOK, Dean of 
College of Education, University of Minnesota; 
and NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Charge of Research and 
Curriculum, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


e Offering fresh insight into a vital problem, 
this new text emphasizes and interprets indi- 
vidual differences and helps you deal with 
them successfully. 


It synthesizes and interprets the latest re- 
search from a wide variety of fields, and dis- 
cusses the implications of sociology and an- 
thropology in pupil-parent-teacher planning. 


It gives a full treatment of peer groups, 
group dynamics, and sociograms, and pro- 
vides three detailed case studies of the modern 
curriculum in action. 


670 pages @ 5°" x 834" e Published 
Spring 1953 


INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


by PALMER O. JOHNSON, University of 
Minnesota, and ROBERT W. B. JACKSON, 
Ontario College of Edueation. 


In keeping with its elementary character, only 
the most useful methods are stressed in this 
text. Theory is presented in a realistie man- 
ner, based upon the principle that example 
is better than precept. The authors do not be- 
lieve in improvised and fictitious data. Real- 
life illustrations are used, so that the student 
will acquire a thorough working knowledge 
of methods which he may later apply in actual 
practice. 


357 pages @ 6 « 9” @ Published 1953 
For approval coptes write 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








mums FROM UNESCO ee SEMEL Cee iS 


STUDIES ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


This series, begun by Unesco in 1951, aims at clarify- 
ing some of the problems of universal compulsory 
education by means of comparative surveys of particu- 
lar problems and by case studies of single national 
systems of education. 


1. RAISING THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE analyzes what certain countries are 


doing to provide better education and to raise the school-leaving age beyond 14. 50¢ 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION ... 

IN FRANCE emphasizes the “public service” aspect of primary education, giving 

a historical background and legal provisions and discussing problems of the future. 
$1.00 

IN AUSTRALIA describes the various educational systems and evaluates the fune- 


tion of compulsory education. $1.00 


IN IRAQ describes the factors that affect the establishment of compulsory education 
in Iraq—factors such as land tenure, poverty, tribal organization. 50¢ 


IN ENGLAND fully describes present-day education in one of the world’s most edu- 


cationally advanced countries. 50¢ 


IN ECUADOR covers the history of the primary school, present legislation in the 
field, the campaign against illiteracy, and aspects of tribal Indian groups. 50¢ 


IN THAILAND discusses the “Palace System” and the “State System” in detail, gives 
historical background and the present status of compulsory education. 75¢ 


IN THE PHILIPPINES surveys the past and present status of compulsory education 


and discusses the special influences affecting it and the tasks ahead. 75¢ 


IN NEW ZEALAND gives a factual account of the development of New Zealand’s 


systems of compulsory schooling. $1.00 


IN INDIA covers the present position, historical background, and legal provision of 
compulsory education and the relevant geographical, political, religious, sociological, 
and linguistic factors affecting it. $1.25 


Other Unesco publications on education include series 
on adult and fundamental education, world under- 
standing, problems in education, and Unesco educa- 
tional missions. Ranging widely over the field of edu- 
cation, these series and other publications, such as the 
annual Study Abroad volumes, provide an unusually 
authoritative and inexpensive source of educational 
information. Write to the address below for complete 
checklist. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE ja aae ee a ke 


OLN E TTL SIR SELLE EE A ROTELLA I pe IR a 
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